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ABSTRACT 

A state-level summative review of the Letters Program 
of Florida* s 28 community colleges was undertaken to examine issues 
that affect the program* s leaders and planners, to make 
recommendations for policy changes and funding priorities, to 
identify areas of need, to observe trends, and to highlight thematic 
concerns among division/department chairs and faculty within the 
letters division. For the purposes of the review, the term '^Letters" 
referred to all English, composition, speech, and literature courses. 
A survey of Letters Division/Department chairs was conducted at 55 
campus sites statewide, yielding an 807. response rate. In addition, 
interviews were conducted with chairs and faculty of four selected 
community colleges. This report provides an overview of the review 
process as well as detailed results. An analysis of issues emerging 
from the review, as well as a series of 17 recommendations, are 
presented under the following headings: (1) access; (2) assessment; 
(3) articulation; (A) curriculum; (5) instruction; (6) faculty; (7) 
students; (8) special students/special programs; (9) 
multiculturalism; and (10) the Division of Community Colleges. Two 
major concerns, students* lack of preparation for college-level work, 
and the colleges* inability to meet effectively the needs of the 
growing numbers of learning disabled and English-as-a-Second-Language 
students, are highlighted in a summation of the review. Appendixes 
include a list of the recommendations and of advisory committee 
members; the survey instrument; related data tables; and a selected 
bibliography. (MAB) 
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INTRODUCTION 



Tlie State Board of Community Colleges is mandated to review 
instructional programs on a five-year cyclical basis (Sections 240, 147(5) and 240, 
312, Florida Statutes, and Rule 6A-10.039, FAC)- The letters program review 
report which follows is in response to the five-year requiremrat and is summative 
in nature encompassing the letters division/dq)artment as a whole. 

The review process is conducted in three sq>arate phases referred to as 
levels. Level I includes data displays produced by the Division of Community 
Colleges comparing the performance of community college graduates in upper 
division programs with native students and other students of the university- Level 
n reviews are conducted by the community colleges themselves in targeted 
disciplines. These reviews are often triggered by Level I data displays and 
involve in-dq>th analysis of disciplines by commimity college and university 
faculty. Level III reviews are conducted at the state level and focus on statewide, 
issue-oriented, and policy-oriented perspectives and are coordinated with the five- 
year reviews of the Board of Regents. 

With regard to letters requirements, public, postsecondary education in 

Florida stipulates in Rule 6A-10.030: ^ ^ - . 

(2) Prior to receipt of an Associate of Arts degree from a public 
community college or university or prior to entry into the upper division 
of a public university, a student shall complete successfully the following: 

1 



a) Twelve (12) semester hours of English course work in which the 
student is required to demonstrate writing skills. For the purposes of this 
rule, an English course is defined as any semester-length course within the 
general study area of the humanities in which the student is required to 
produce written work of at least six thousand (6,000) words. 

In addition, Rule 6A-10.0314 requires that students must also secure adequate 

skills to pass the College Level Academic Skills Test (CLASI) which defines 

minimum competencies in communication and computation that must be met 

before an individual is awarded an associate in arts degree. 



PURPOSE 



The primary purposes of this summative, state-level review were to 
examine issues that impact couimunity college leaders and planners within the 
lettCTS (communication) divisions/departments, to make recommendations for 
policy changes and for funding priorities, to identify areas of need, to observe 
trends, and to highlight thematic concerns among division/dq>artment chairs and 
faculty members within the letters divisions of the State Community Ck)llege 
System. The report was generated through qualitative research techniques, a 
procedure widely respected in the social sciences. Such research^ advocated by 
Patton (1980) and Lincohi and Guba (1985), promotes the idea that there are 
multiple realities or truths. These truths reside "within the perceptions, 
behaviors, actions, and values of the persons and/or cultures being studied" 
(Fleishman, 1991, p. 43). Qualitative research is exploratory and descriptive in 
nature, the object being to uncover those multiple realities and make sense of 
them. Consequratly, this report attempts to capture the multiple realities (views 
and perceptions) of division/department chairs and faculty in letters regarding the 
following educational issues: access, assessment, articulation, curriculum, 
instruction, faculty, students, special needs, and emergent concerns. 
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PROCESS 



The information contained within the review was obtained by utilizing a 
combination of survey responses from the twenty-eight Florida community 
colleges and in-dq)th interviews at selected community colleges throughout the 
state. The survey responses were supplied by division/department chairs in letters 
with input from faculty members at the various campuses. A total of forty-four 
responses wctc returned from fifty-five possible campus sites, a response rate of 
80 percent The interviews with chairs and faculty members were conducted at 
four institutions selected on the basis of geographical location and represented 
rural, city, and urban campuses. The four collies were: Broward Community 
College in Ft. Lauderdale, Chipola Junior College in Marianna, Hillsborough 
Community College in Tampa, and Central Florida Community Collie in Ocala. 

An advisory committee which included representatives from public 
schools, vocational institutions, community colleges, and universities was formed 
to assist in the program review process. (See appendix 1 for the membership, p. 
67.) The advisory committee provided input on the survey instrument and draft 
copies of the report, supplied references, and fielded questions as they arose. In 
addition, information was obtained from various agaicies within the Department 
of Education (DOE) which included the Office of Assessment, Testing, and 
Evaluation; the Division of Universities; Office of the Comptroller; and within 



the Division of Community Colleges, the Bureau of Finance and Business and the 
Bureau of Informaticm Systems. The ccmtributions of the advisory committee and 
the numerous educaticmal agencies are gratefully acknowledged. 



ANALYSIS OF ISSUES 



Access and student readiness . The conc^t of access or the open-door 
philosophy which is so near and dear to proponents of the community college 
movement has been illusive and has changed over time (Deegan, Tillery, and 
Associates, 1985, p. 19). In the 1960s and 1970s, it meant: "To be successful 
the colleges should maintain a balance between their efforts to attract new 
students and their capacity for placement, instruction, and curriculum 
development" (Cohen and Associates, 1975, p. 160), Moving through the 1980s 
and into the 1990s, however, social values charged and that balance has been 
jeopardized due to increased numbers of students enrolling at community colleges 
who are underprepared or unqualified to meet the academic challenges that 
confront them. Faculty and division/department chairs attest to the fact that 25- 
50 percent of their students need some developmental or remedial help in reading, 
writing, or English language skills before pursuing college-level classes. The 
question of who should have access and at what degree of proficiency has yet to 
be definitively answered. 

The State Board of Community Colleges has endorsed, encouraged, and 
supported the concept of increased interaction among community college, high 
school, and middle school faculty and administrators. The goal of such 
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interaction should be to promote greater understanding of what is expected and 
required of college-level students. Fundamentally, teachers, parents, and students 
at high school and middle school levels need to be aware that community college 
students need the same level of readiness as any high school student going 
directly to the university upon graduation. 

Researchers have also reached **the widespread conclusion . . . that better 
articulation between high schools and colleges is a high priority and that 
community colleges have a major obligation to establish smooth connections to 
enhance the flow of more stud^ts through the system** (Deegan, et al., 1985, p. 
39). 

Barriers to successful access noted by respondents were the following 
types of situations: having students who v ere below college-level ability enrolled 
in college-level classes; having students with special learning problems, including 
English as a second language (ESL), learning disabled, and emotionally distuibed 
students; having students enroll in classes three weeks after course work has 
begun; having students who failed a course repeat the same course countiess 
times; and having students drop out because they could no longer afford to stay. 
Addressing such barriers to access should be a priority. 

It seems reasonable that community college leaders and planners would 
develop access policies and procedures that are consistent with their educational 
mission and that hold firmly to established standards of the college and the state. 
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1« Recommendation* It is recommended that a task force comprised 
of community college and Divisaon representatives meet to develop policy 
guidelines vdth regard to access and student readiness for college. 

Access and respondent views . The issue of access emerged as a concern 
for survey respondents in light of the severe budget cuts affecting virtually all of 
Florida's educational institutions. It appears that student access to letters courses 
has already be^ impeded and even tighter restrictions are anticipated by both 
division/department chairs and faculty in 1992-93. Of the survey respondents, 
32 percent indicated that students "always" had access to the courses when they 
needed them while 68 percent indicated students "usually" had access to the 
necessary courses. Based on interview responses, smaller community colleges 
suffered the consequences of recent budget cuts more than larger institutions. 
One of the smaller institutions indicated that access was seriously affected at their 
college because they simply did not have the money or faculty resources to offer 
more sections of college preparatory English or freshman composition. Seven 
respondents stated that certain letters courses were subject to enrollment limits. 
The majority of those courses were freshman composition and reading courses. 

Respondents strongly felt that improving access could best be achieved by 
increasing the number of full-time faculty. The most pressing area is the 
continuing growth and demand for college preparatory courses which one 
respondent indicated "may force a conflict in faculty assignments." Appropriate 
balance between full-time and part-time faculty continues to be a problem. 
Several respondents voiced the opinion that the proportion of full-time to part- 
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time instructors was out of balance and indicated that there should be a more 
concerted effort to increase the number and percentage of ftiU-time faculty. Other 
recommendations for improving access included uniform exit standards for public 
high schools, elimination of social promotion at the secondary level, increasing 
the number of sections offered, allowing courses to be o^ered in spite of lower 
enrollment, having the flexibility to offer additional sections of letters courses 
when student demand warrants such additions, and having access to additional 
funding. 

Access and student financial aid . Another vital aspect of the access issue 
involves the availability of student financial aid, especially for those who are 
financially needy. Accordmg to a recent rqwrt by the Postsecondary Planning 
Commission (PEPC), there has be^ a shifting away from need-based programs 
to merit-based programs (Student Access to Higher Education, 1991). The report 
states: 

Most disturbing ... is the inconsistency betwera financial aid policy and 
state action in terms of the allocation of resources betwe^i need-and non- 
need-based programs. Financial aid programs can continue to reduce 
financial barriers and thereby enhance access to higher education only if 
state budget appropriations go primarily to need-based aid programs. The 
FSAG [Florida Studrat Assistant Grant] program, in particular, needs to 
be funded at a level sufficient to provide studrats widi awards that meet 
their financial needs, (p.37) 

As an indicator of the degree of financial need, 35,000 community college 
students applied for FSAGs during the current academic year. Of that number, 
17,000 were deemed eligible to receive funds, but only 8,000 received 
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allocations. The remaining 9,000 applicants represent Florida's unmet student 

financial aid needs with regard to FSAG funding. 

2. Recommendation. It is recommended that budget requests 
continue for financiaUy needy students and that community coUeges continue 
to search for alternative sources for scholarship/grant money, Le., 
foundations and private donors, thereby helping to lift financial barriers for 
needy students. 

■% 

Assessment 

After entrance exams have been given for placement purposes, the two 
primary forms of assessment utilized by letters instructors at the community 
colleges included diagnostic tests, which were used by 86.4 percent of the 
respondents, and writing samples, which were cited by 70.5 percent. Those who 
use the writing sample generally use it in combination with the diagnostic test. 
Some respondents accq)ted the various college placement test scores as valid 
placement indicators along with an analysis of performance in prerequisite 
courses. As students move through or exit from letters courses, the most 
commonly used and most frequently mentioned forms of assessment were 
common finals and/or exit examinations/essays scored in the same manner as the 
state CLAST exam. Other types of assessment used included collaborative 
learning through group projects, advising and counseling as deemed necessary, 
mid-term examinati(His, and student portfolios. 

While portfolio assessment is increasingly mentioned in the literature 
(Darling-Hammond & Lieberman, 1992), it is apparently not yet being widely 
used within the community colleges themselves. With this method of assessment, 
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the student assembles a portfolio of his/her writing assignments, including 
revisions and instructor comments. The portfolio is usually read and judged by 
at least two instructors. The outside reader and the student's instructor must both 
concur that a given paper is passable. The value of portfolio assessmrat lies in 
its ability to provide a more accurate picture of what a student actually knows and 
how much s/he has progressed. It enables instructors to have access to samples 
of the student's work over time and allows the student to demonstrate mastery of 
competencies in formats other than objective tests. It stresses the writing process 
as well as the product in that students have opportunities to revise and rewrite 
before submitting a final paper. Other advantages of portfolio assessment include 
the benefits of increased collaboration among faculty who are readers of the 
portfolio and increased interaction among student writers themselves through peer 
review. Since portfolio assessment is comprehensive and longitudinal, letters 
divisions/departmrats should consider the merits of adding this procedure to the 
existing forms of assessment currently in use. 

If the placement examination should misplace a student, virtually all of the 
colleges have procedures to allow that student to be more appropriately placed. 
Some institutions require that the student retest for proper placement. Others use 
the first week of classes for diagnostic testing and securing writing samples upon 
which final decisions regarding student placemrat are made. In many cases, the 
student is sent to the department chair who counsels the individual into the proper 
level. Most colleges attempt to accomplish these changes during the first week 
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or two of class, but some are flexible raough to allow the student to make the 

change anytime during the semester. Students who are moved to a lower level 

course, which happens much more frequently than a move upward, are 

"encouraged to use appropriate academic support service such as labs and tutors/ 

One respondent indicated: 

If a student is misplaced in a Prep course he/she is given the opportunity 
to take the final for the class early in the semester. If the exam is passed 
he/she has completed that Prep requiremrat. If a student is misplaced in 
a Freshman Comp. class he/she is transferrwl to a Prep class. 

Placement examinations . Interviewees and survey respondents were 
generally dissatisfied with the current placement test situation. The state system 
currently recognizes four tests for placement purposes: ACT, SAT, ASSET, and 
MAPS or its computerized version referred to as CPT. Part of the difficulty with 
this choice is that none of these tests necessarily correlate with one another nor 
do they measure the same skills in the same manner. Hence, there is a lack of 
consistency statewide with regard to placement. Another frequent complaint 
voiced about these tests is that they are not good predictors of student success. 
For those colleges using MAPS, there is dissatisfaction with the cut score. Many 
feel cut scores are too low thus allowing students access to courses for which they 
are not prq)ared. There was a strong feeling among faculty that accurate 
placement would do much to cure entry problems with students in letters courses. 

A possible solution to the placement problem is on the horizon. Efforts 
are underway at the Department of Education (DOE) to develop a statewide 
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placement exam that will be a more effective measure or indicator of student 
preparedness for college success and also will alleviate some of the confusion 
statewide with institutions selecting from among five different placement 
examinations, all of which have limitations and shortcomings. £>q)artment/ 
division chairs and faculty were recq)tive to the idea of using a common 
placement exam and would welcome its implementation. The timeline for test 
completion is as follows: 

1. The request for proposals are out as of the writing of this rqwrt. 

2. Contract dpprowdl with selected testing agency - April 1993 

3. First test administration - Sq>tember 1994 

4. Computer adaptive version available - June 1995 

Once the new placement test is implemented, an effective assessment 
system should be in place statewide which will mclude the Grade Ten Assessment 
Test (GTAT), the common placement test, and CLAST. In the spring of 1992, 
high school students began taking the GTAT. The purpose of this assessment test 
is to identify the student* s level of skill in mathematics and English. Results of 
the GTAT will allow the student to know how well he is progressing toward 
college-level skills. If the student does not perform well on the GTAT, s/he has 
two years of high school to concentrate on improving his/her level of 
performance. Therefore, the GTAT could well serve as an early warning for 
college-bound students. Then, at college entry, the common placement exam will 
also examine student skills in relation to mathematics and English as does the 
CLAST at college exit. Consequently, all three tests will be related to one 
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another with respect to the skills covered and should provide valid indicators of 

assessment and achievement. 

3. Recommendation. It is reccMmnended that the GTAT be used as 
an early warning signal to stimulate college-bound students to accomplish the 
levels of ccxmpetency required tw college entrance in readings language^ and 
writing while they are still in high school. 

With regard to longitudinal follow-up, most letters personnel indicated 

they relied on Level I data displays supplied by the Division, (See Appendix 3, 

p. 77) Level 11 reviews at the institutional level also allow the colleges to take 

an in-depth look at their respective programs in letters and to develop plans/goals 

to meet needs or to solve problems. Twenty-five survey respondmts indicated 

that their institutions did do some degree of follow-up on students after they left 

the campus. However, the majority of the follow-up activities were done by the 

Office of Institutional Research rather than at the departmental level. Some 

departmental efforts are now being made at some institutions to track the 

performance of students who begin in collie preparatory classes. Other informal 

attempts at tracking students through their programs have been made sporadically, 

but usually time and budget constraints prevent dq)artmental tracking efforts fi'om 

being incoiporated on a regular basis. Since letters division/department chairs 

and faculty members are keenly aware of the kinds of follow-up data that would 

be helpful to them and since the type of information will vary from college to 

college, it is recommended that divisions/departments collaborate with 

institutional research divisions to determine how that information can best be 

generated and by whom. The Accountability Plan, scheduled for full 

15 
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implementation in 1994, and the Master Plan, currratly in the process of bdng 
updated, will undoubtedly serve as indicators of the kinds of data that will be 
essential. Letters divisions will want to pay particular attention to the monitoring 
of college prq>aratory success rates within thdr institutions as well as CLAST 
performance of letters students who have accumulated 60 hours of credit, 
regardless of when they first sat for the test. 

Assessment and CLAST. The CLAST examination serves as both an exit 
assessment and an outcome. Recent data on CLAST test results for the year 1992 
reveal that passing rates for reading, English language skills, and the essay were 
70 percent, 77 percent, and 92 percMt respectively. (See Appendix 4, p. 79) 
Those rates have been relatively consistent over time, with approximately 25 
percent of students not passing the reading and languages skills sections and 10-1 1 
percent failing the essay portion of the test. Reconciling the numbers failing the 
letters portions of CLAST is sometimes difficult when contrasted with passing 
grades earned in letters courses. Survey respondents also indicated that at some 
colleges students are encouraged to take CLAST at the earliest opportunity which 
may be before they have had the necessary courses to cover the competencies. 
Consequentiy, some students are taking the exam before they have had a review 
of the skills to be covered and do not perform very well. 
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Articulation 

Survey respondents were asked whether they met with faculty and/or 
representatives of secondary, vocational, and upper division institutions to discuss 
common programmatic concerns. Table 1 indicates the results* It can be inferred 
from the percentages in table 1 that the majority of articulation efforts in the 
letters divisions/dq)artments zppesr to be taking place with secondary schools 
with over half of the divisions actively participating. The table indicates that 57 
percent of the respondents answered "yes" to the question, "Do you meet on a 
regular basis (at least once a year) with your counterparts at the high school 
level?" However, it can be inferred that the remaining 43 percent have little or 
no interaction. It is strongly recommended that schools who have engaged in a 
meaningful communication process continue to do so, and that institutions who 
are not currentiy participating take stq)s immediately to get involved. This is 
essential for improving the quality of education in general and to ensure a better 
prepared student at entry to college. 



Table 1 



Degree of Community College Interaction 
with Other Educational Agracies 





WiUi High School 


With Vocatioiud 


With Upper Division 




RflproHotatives 


Repteseotatives 


RepreMDtKiives 


Ye« 


57% 


17.6% 


38% 


No 


43% 


82.4% 


62% 
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According to Dr. Laurey Stryker, Chair of the DOE Articulation 
Coordinating Committee, strong state-level energies are currently directed toward 
improving the preparedness of secondary students as they move into 
postsecondary institutions. Special efforts are being made to meet with 
counselors and faculty at secondary institutions to impress upon them the kinds 
of knowledge and general academic expectations college faculty have of entering 
freshmen. Ideally, if witry test results indicate deficiencies, students should have 
opportunities to remediate before entry to the college. The new GTAT, discussed 
on p. 14, may prove to be just the vehicle to provide early opportunities for 
remediation. 

Based on the information in table 1, it appears that interaction with 
vocational centers is minimal. Some respondents indicated that the recent tech 
prep emphasis is providing impetus for greater interaction and communication 
with vocational schools, but the process is only beginning. Tech Prq) Associate 
Degree (TPAD) is an alternative program offered to high school students in a 4 
+ 2 or 2 + 2 configuration. It involves rigorous course work in mathematics, 
science, English, and computer technology. The program requires two years of 
postsecondary study. Courses are taught in an applied manner and students 
receive hands on experience in their field of specialization. Successful model 
TPAD programs around the country have demonstrated significant increases in 
SAT scores by participants and boasted as much as a 27 percent increase in the 
number of participants enrolling in community college programs as compared 
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with high school students completing a general program. Early indicators are that 

this program has potential for significantly decreasing the numbers of studrats 

requiring college preparatory couKe work upon entry to college. For that reason 

alone, the tech prep program deserves the support of the community colleges. 

While some schools have excellent articulation with university counterparts 

to aid transfer students, other colleges have next to none. Reactions 

representative of the respondents to the articulation efforts were: 

—We meet with secondary and university administrators, but not faculty! 
NEED TO! 

—District level does. 

-Intermittent rather than regular meetings occur with high school and 
upper division college faculty in letters. Some of these meetings produce 
significant outcomes, such as the CLAST articulation project. 

—Through mentoring, informal interaction with adjunct faculty who are 
also high school teachers; informal interacticMi with neighboring university 
faculty in seminars, conferences, classes. 

-We don't even meet regularly with faculty from our other campus, 
although all of the above would be beneficial. 

While articulation efforts are well underway at many community colleges, 

there is room for improvement at all levels. The 2 + 2 concept in Florida 

between universities and community colleges is likely to receive continued 

emphasis with larger numbers of students being referred to community colleges 

due to overcrowding and tightened budgets at the state's nine universities 

(Mercer, 1992). Thus, tiie transfer process to tiie upper division should allow 

students to move through the system witii a minimum of difficulty and/or 
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redundancy. Based on survey responses, increased efforts are still needed to 
make high school students, parents, faculty, and administrators aware of what 
level of student performance is expected at entry to college* 

In May of 1991 an ad hoc committee on articulation issues, chaired by Dr. 
Kay Heimer, President of Lake City Community College, submitted guidelines 
for improving articulation to the SBCC. Those guidelines are summarized as 
follows: 

L Provide for an ongoing exchange of ideas and information. 

2. Establish joint program agreements. 

3. Facilitate the efficient and cooperative use of resources. 

4. Encourage an outreach across each level of education and into the 
communities served. 

5. Utilize the state Articulation Coordination Committee as specified in 
SBE Rule 6A-10,024(2). 

4. Recommendation. It is rec<Mnmended that administrators and 
faculty alike continually prcNtnote and support the May 1991 guidelines of the 
Ad Hoc Committee on Articulation which advocated increased interaction 
between and among public schools, area vocational centers, community 
coU^es and upper division colleges. 

5. Reciunmendation. In support of the SBCC'srecmunendation that 
high school students who are college bound be required to take coU^e 
preparatory courses, it is reccmunended that community colleges assume a 
pro-active role in relaying that information to parents, students, 
administrators, and faculty at both middle school and high school levels. 

In a culture that is increasingly dependent on information and the 

knowledge explosion, there will be an increasing need for added education, 

training and re-training, and lifelong learning. In that context, different 

educational agencies cannot operate in isolation. Rather, increasing dialogue 

needs to take place to assure that the educational missions of each are understood 
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and a means is found to serve students in such a way that doors are opened to 
allow for career progression as well as career change. 

Curriculum 

Rule 6A-10.030, commonly referred to as the Gordon Rule, clearly states 
that in order to be awarded an A. A. degree studrats must successfully complete 
twelve semester hours of English course work in which the student must produce 
a minimum of 24,000 words of writing. Also required are six hours of 
mathematics at the level of college algebra or above. Success is defined as a 
grade of or better. 

In exploring reactions from practitioners on how the Gordon Rule has 
impacted the letters curriculum, responses were both abundant and varied. 
Positive reactions to the Gordon Rule far outweighed negative reactions. The 
negative impacts centered around two major points: (l)an artificial 6,000 word 
limitation which some professionals perceived may cause increased emphasis on 
quantity rather than quality of student writing; and (2) the increased burden on 
faculty in paper correcting. The positive outcomes are reflected in the following 
survey responses: "It has been extremely beneficial-best thing to happen in 
letters. " It has promoted "greater consistency in requirements between professors 
and among campuses." It has "raised student awareness of accountability." It 
has "strengthened the instructor's role in developing the writing process." It has 
"improved writing, increased grading standards, and increased awareness of the 
critical need for writing skills." It has given "positive reinforcem^t to tiie fact 
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that English instruction is essential to success in college/ It has "focused 
attration on quality and quantity of writing, and has been useful in enforcing 
standards." One respondent summed it up this way, "The Gordon Rule has kept 
us focused and has given an opportunity to examine our course objectives as well 
as our grading criteria." 

Overall, the curriculum is generally quite stable with a typical array of 
courses including freshman English, creative writing, technical writing, American 
& English literature, world literature, selected topics in literature (i.e., women 
in literature, Afro- American literature), contemporary literature, public speaking, 
discussion, debate, and college reading. Also included under the English 
divisions, for the most part, are anywhere from three to five courses labeled as 
college preparatory for those students who place below the cut-off scores on the 
placement tests and special English classes for non-native speakers of English. 
Responses to the survey revealed that relatively few courses have been deleted 
during this past year. New courses added have tended to be in the area of 
literature reflecting multicultural issues, remedial grammar, and additional collie 
preparatory and ESL courses. 

It is primarily through the courses mentioned above that the necessary 
skills are taught leading toward the associate in arts degree. If students do not 
obtain the necessary skills through classwork alone, the community colleges have 
done an exceptional job in providing a host of ways for students to meet 
necessary writing and language skills in order that they will have every 
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opportunity to prepare themselves for the CLAST examination and for eventually 
obtaining the A.A. degree. In addition to classroom work, they have academic 
support laboratories where they can receive individualized instruction from 
qualified instructors, special peer tutor programs, workshops, review sessions, 
video tapes, software, and practice tests-all designed to help students succeed. 

Curriculum strengths . When faculty and division chairs evaluated the 
strengths of their current curriculum, 45.2 percent indicated that the greatest 
strength was a combination of quality faculty and uniformity in course 
requirements. Having dedicated, enthusiastic, full-time and part-time faculty who 
are competent and flexible in both style and method of teaching do much to 
aihance the teaching/learning process. When that is combined with uniform 
standards, syllabi, textbooks, course content, and exit examinations, practitioners 
feel that curriculum standards will be met, especially if there are also high 
expectations on the part of faculty regarding student performance. A healthy 
ratio of full-time to part-time faculty is also essential to maintain curricular 
strength and integrity. If the balance becomes distorted with a heavy reliance on 
part-timers, there is a perception by faculty and stud^ts that quality suffers* 

Curriculum content . The Gordon Rule and CLAST have impacted letters 
curriculum content significantly since the mid- 1980s. They have been the 
catalysts for the increased emphasis on writing and have t)ecome the standard 
means of measuring minimal competencies for A.A. graduates. The Gordon Rule 
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is responsible for the 24,000 word writing requirement in general education 
courses and has contributed to the increased workload on EngUsh instructors in 
particular. While the ruling was not popular with all practitioners in the field, 
most professionals agreed that since the ruling was passed, they have witnessed 
an improvement in student writing and that it has made a difference. 

According to the survey respondents, basic curriculum content in letters 
courses is determined primarily through the collaborative efforts of the faculty or 
by the individual instructor with reinforcement through a pubUshed syllabus. 
Also influencing the shape and direction of the curriculum, though to a lesser 
extent, were the textbooks themselves and CLAST competencies. Some coUeges 
have college-wide curriculum guides which specify learning outcomes. Others 
are working in that direction. 

Curriculupi enrichment , in terms of enriching the curriculum, 57.1 
percent of the respondents indicated that additional computers, computer-related 
hardware and software would most benefit curricular efforts at the respective 
colleges. Some advocated the need for computer labs for teaching writing, others 
would like to see a computer for every faculty office, and still others see 
computer networking or having access to top quaUty instructional software to be 
a more immediate need. One respondent had the foUowing recommendation for 
state level action: 

There is a need for a state level initiative to develop computer-assisted 
mstruction programs for all of the CLAST competencies. Much of this 



material is learned through rq)etition which is the strmgth of CAI 



A possible solution to the need for additional CAI or other self-paced 

reinforcement of CLAST competencies or for the letters curriculum in general 

would be to have a central location where faculty would have access to best 

practices and/or model programs in the state. Several community colleges have 

already developed a variety of materials to assist students to master essential 

academic skills. These materials could be disseminated for the benefit of all 

students were such a center available. 

6* Recommendation. It is recommended that a location be established 
for the dissemmation of best practices or exemplary programs to which all 
community colleges would have access. 

One respondent provided a sobering response worthy of reflection with 

regard to curricular improvement when s/he stated: 

I am not certain that anything "new" would help. We need to have a 
better product coming into the college. How can we enrich a curriculum 
which is more difficult to teach to students today? I find that students 
want the minimum. Our literature courses are slowly dying. 

This comment raises the larger issue of student preparedness and is treated in the 

section of this report labeled students. 

Scfiech. The survey asked two questions relating to speech. Is speech a 
required course in your present curriculum? Should it be a required course? 
Responses were: 



systems. 



Is Required 

Yes 21 
No 18 



Should Be Required 

Yes 19 
No 11 
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Those who require it and those who feel it should be required are 
convinced that effective ^)eaking and listening skills are essential in today*s 
society and, consequently, should be a curriculum niandate, not an elective. In 
addition, State Board Rule 6A- 10.03 10 defines specific speaking skills required 
in order to pass CLAST but, as yet, a procedure for measuring the speech 
competencies specified in rule has not been developed. Further, the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Schools (SACS) accrediting criteria state that within 
the general education core the institution " must provide components designed to 
ensure competence in reading, writing, oral communication and fundamental 
mathematical skills" (Criteria for Accreditation, 1992, p. 24). 

Those who do not think it should be required reason that the skills are 
already being taught in English and other courses which students are required to 
take. Students enrolled in the general education curriculum are deprived of 
almost all electives as it is. Requiring speech, they maintain, would further limit 
the number of elective options from which general education students could 
choose. 

An advocate of required speech courses illustrates tiie importance of 

proper speech training in the following statement: 

About every job advertisement one sees includes tiie phrase, •'Good 
written and oral communication skills required/ As more businesses 
move toward participative management systems (which is required in 
almost every quality enhancement system), the ability to expiess ideas 
both in written form and interpersonally will be an even higher priority. 
Students often hate taking the class but that emotional reaction is an 
indication of how much they need the class. 
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This comment forcefully illustrates that effective spealdng and listening skills 



cannot be left to chance. Therefore, if colleges do not jssuiilfi speech courses per 
se, it is incumbent that they offer by other means the necessary speaking/ 
listening skills required through rule* This should be done in a clearly defined 
manner. 

7. Recommendation. It is Vrecommended that community colleges that 
do not requh^ students to take speech make a concerted effort to offer 
structured speakhig experiences hi clearly specified courses to assure that all 
students have opportunitks to master ba^ q>eech competencies. 



Curriculum and college mission . The following quotations are taken from 

the survey responses and reflect the answers of dq)artment chairs and faculty in 

letters to the question, how does the letters curriculum help to carry out the 

mission of the college? 

—The letters curriculum adequately addresses the mission by multi*faceted 
offerings which meet the diverse needs of all students, regardless of level 
or goal. 

-[It allows for] provision of reading, writing, listening, and speaking 
skills necessary for effective analysis, critical thinking, and 
communication. [It] also contributes to affective learning through 
self/cultural awareness and examination of social and ethical issues. 

-The letters curriculum is provided as a part of the mission of the college 
which prepares freshman and soi^omore students for upper division 
baccalaureate studies; and which increase understanding of other countries 
and cultures. 

-The letters curriculum attempts "to bring together the diverse social, 
ethnic, political, and ecmomic factors in a democratic and open society." 
The curriculum is based upon the assumption that "each student is 
different" and thus needs support from a <Uversity of support agencies 
(writing lab, reading lab, writmg center, etc.). We supply such support. 
Thus we support an "open door" and include opportunities for "individual 
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growth, piofessicMial develi^ment, and academic achievement" for all 
students. "Planning and evaluaticHi are cm^going processes." ... We 
offer a two-year program that prepares students to transfer to the upper 
divisicm of either a four-year college or university and a college- 
prq)aratory prc^gram that provides students "assistance in basic skills" to 
make them able to perform as college students and more effectively in the 
work place. 

-We are a comprehensive community college, and as such we endeavor 
to accomplish all 4 missions— transfer, career, remedial, and community 
services. The English curriculum is a major focus of almost all of these 
missions. 

-The letters curriculum is provided as a part of the mission of the college 
which prepares freshman and sophomore students for upper division 
baccalaureate studies and which increases understanding of other countries 
and cultures. 

-The college's mission includes the statement that each student " . . .has the 
opportunity to develop attitudes to the fullest, in addition to acquiring 
knowledge, skills, habits, understanding, and values necessary for 
eccxiomic security, for fulfilling social and civic responsibility, and for 
pers(Hial fiilfillmait." In addition, the mission asserts that we are to 
provide instruction which will allow students smooth transition into upper 
level universities and/or the work force. Through the self exploration 
required in both writing and speech assignmrats the student b^ins to 
clauify his/her views about appropriate roles in society. Values, norms, 
and expectations of society and of the student begin to merge through 
these assignments. Further, the quality of instruction in the letters 
curriculum has a direct impact on the ability of our students to transfer 
into the university system and/or move into the work force. 

Certainly, curriculum is the vehicle by which mission is transmitted to the 

student and the community. Consequently, congruence between mission and 

curriculum is essratial as a measure of institutional effectiveness. While mission 

statements generally are lofty and philosophical, the curriculum becomes one of 

the practical means by which mission can be realized. Effective institutions will 

want to see that mission is repeatedly articulated, examined, and discussed so that 
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curricular goals are consistent with it. In that regard, letter dq)artments/divisions 
are encouraged to examine the college missicm statement in light of the 
department's own curricular goals to determine whether there is congruence 
betwe^ them. If congruence is lacking, letters departments/divisions should take 
such action as is necessary to bring them into harmony. 

Instruction 

Survey respondents were asked to indicate what methods of instruction 
were used most frequently in their letters courses. The tally which follows 
indicates the frequency of responses for a given instructional method. 



Table! 

Frequency Indicators on Use of Various Instructional Methods 



Instnicdoaal Method 


Number 


Percent 


Lecture/discussioa 


43 


97.7 


Lecture 


25 


56.8 


Labontoiy 


25 


56.8 


Turning labontoiy - indepeodeat study 


20 


45.4 


Gtoup projects 


20 


45.4 


Other (woikahopt, tutoring, computer 


12 


27.2 


siqjport, videos, etc.) 






Noo-I«boratofy indcpeodeot study 


10 


22.7 


Televised iastiuctioa 


8 


18.1 



Although a variety of other approaches are reflected, the responses indicate 
that the traditional lecture/discussion j^proach predominates with 97.7 percent of 
the respondents indicating it was the method used most frequently. While 
lecture/discussion certainly remains a viable and successful method of instruction 
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for many student leamors, faculty should be encouraged to provide alternative 
approaches and to be cognizant of dii^erent students' learning styles. Students 
who are activdy engaged in the learning process are more likely to become 
involved learners than those who remain passive receivers of information. 
Therefore, providing a variety of instructional approaches allows students to 
choose the method that compliments their individual learning style. Learning 
laboratories, individualized instruction, computer assisted instruction, small group 
work, and simulations— all provide students with active, participatory learning 
experiences. 

Instruction^ ] str^Hflard?^ Approximately 80 percent of the respondents 
indicated that curricular standards and levels of difficulty in letters courses were 
largely determined by college and division/dq>artment requirements. In addition, 
the majority indicated that the whole of the curriculum moves much beyond the 
minimal CLAST competencies. Other influential determinors of rigor included 
course content and instructor expectations. Though mentioned less frequently, 
student ability at entry to a course was also a factor. 

The Division's report on the associate in arts degree (February 1991, p. 
34) cited PEPC data and Division data on grade distribution. The report found 
that 48 percent of A.A. grades were above a C. PEPC's figures were 
considerably higher than that* Both reports support the finding that the 
distribution of grades remains problematic. The nature of the problem intensifies 
when students who receive A's and B's in college course work still have 
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difficulties passing the CLAST exam. The issue of standards as it q>plies to 
grades students lecdve is one that needs to be carefully monitored by each 
institution and kept cmsistent with thdr own defined concepts of rigor. 

Another indicator of standard control is class size. Proviso language 
stipulates in Specific Appropriation 541 of the 1992 General Appropriations Act 
"that coU^es shall ccmtinue to the extent possible to reduce the class size of 
collie level English and mathematics courses to an average of 22 students." 
Survey respondents indicated that, for the most part, letters courses which involve 

jfntin$ have been limited to twaity*flve students. Most collies have held to that 

If 

limit. However, due to budget restraints this past academic year, some 

institutions were forced to increase class size because they could not afford to hire 

additicHial faculty to open additional class sections. While the number 25 seems 

reasonable enough if a faculty member is teaching one or two sections of 

composition, it quickly becomes unwieldy when the instructor teaches five 

sections. A student load of 125 x 6,000 words of writing = 750,000 words of 

writing to be corrected per semester-an intimidating task. Keeping class size 

down to the recommraded 22 students would help to lift tiie correcting burden 

most letters faculty carry. It would also help if state funding levels supported an 

average class size of 22. 

8. Recommendation. In keeping with 1992 proviso language^ it is 
rec<Mnmended tiiat state fonding be made available to m^tnfi^in an average 
class size of 22 in English courses. 
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Accommodating individual differences . Community colleges can 
justifiably be proud of their accomplishments in terms of addressing the individual 
needs of students* They are the teaching institutions and are committed to 
student-centered philosophies* Many of the colleges have developed or are 
developing self*paced English and reading courses so that students can move 
through them at their own rate of speed, a commendable action. Students have 
ready access, for the most part, to learning labs where they can receive individual 
assistance from qualified instructors and/or peer tutors. Instructors confer with 
students during regularly scheduled faculty office hours. Student success and/or 
college survival courses are offered on several campuses. Counseling and 
advisement services are made available to students. Special testing and 
assessment services are available, not only for placement purposes, but also for 
determining special learning problems. Vhtually all community colleges have 
offices for disabled student services where physically handicapped and learning 
disabled students can receive special help. Several respondents indicated, 
however, that faculty are not trained to work with disabled students which creates 
a problem for most campuses. A few colleges have hired faculty who are trained 
to work with students who have learning disabilities, but largely the issue has not 
been addressed in any meaningful way. Just as physically disabled students have 
special needs, learning disabled students require special diagnostic and assessment 
procedures, ancillary services, faculty who are trained to work with learning 
disabilities, and specidl tutoring services. Since the numbers of these disabled 
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students are expected to grow, the issue will coQtinue to be problematic for the 

majority of the colleges unless it is addressed in a substantive way. 

9. Recommendation. It is reonnmended that the State Board of 
CcMnmimity Colleges develop and implaoient a plan that would create spedal 
fmiding strategy for disabled students in all programs available at 
community colleges. 

At most campuses, English as a Second Language (ESL) is offered to meet 
the needs of non-native iqpeakers of English. However, the numbers of students 
in this category continue to increase. Some colleges are having difficulty finding 
enough faculty and m offering raough sections to meet the need. English and 
reading classes are especially in demand for these students. Often ESL students 
spend a full year and a half on campus before they are ready to take the first 
college level English course; consequently, it means that much faculty energy is 
expended before these students ever reach college level and much patience is 
required by the students about the length of time it will take for them to reach 
their educational goals. 

Options community colleges may want to consider in addressing the needs 
and problems of the ESL population include: (1) know what your priorities are 
in terms of instituti(Mial mission and what percentage of your resources can be 
committed to the ESL program; (2) set rigorous guidelines and cut-off scores on 
the TOFEL as part of admission standards; (3) give serious attention to intensive 
emersion programs in English for non-native speakers whm the focus is only on 
language and the student is unencumbered with other courses; (4) investigate what 
options are available in terms of external funding for such programs. 
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If these students are given access to college programs, the community 
collies are ethically obligated to see that programs are in place to address their 
needs. As the numbers of pre-college, ESL, and special student populations 
grow, more resources are needed to support the labs and other special services 
that they need. 

10. Recommendatioii. It is recommended that state funding for ESL 
programs be increased to acccmunodate the growing numbers of non-native 
community coU^e students requiring such services* 

Improving teaching and learning . Survey respondents and interviewees 
had some insightful comments about how to improve the teaching/learning 
process. The most frequently occurring response was the need to hire more 
faculty- Interviewees had compelling reasons for stressing full-time instructors 
over part-time instructors. Their perceptions were that full-time instructors are 
more involved in campus and student concerns. They are more readily available 
to students, more actively involved in curricular concerns, and more committed 
to the institution as a whole. 

Other areas that were suggested by respondents to improve teaching and 
learning included the effective use of and ready access to computer and video 
technology, continuity in and raforcement of departmental standards, a unified 
curriculum statewide, smaller class size, higher academic and behavioral 
standards, an established collie wide curriculum with accountability measures, 
greater support for faculty/professional growth, closer monitoring of quality in 
Open College opportunities, and more clearly stated articulation agreements. 
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Rdadng to the quality issues above, two le^xmdents made sombo' 

statements n^lecting a degree of despair which policy makers both at the state and 

instituti(»al kvds will want to heed. Their statements follow. 

~I have become very discouraged. We hire outstanding £K;ulty then work 
them to death. We need to nuse Uie scores for placement essays. We 
need to place less raiphasis on a required number of words to write and 
more on quality. We need to place limits on the number of times a 
student can enroll for a class. We have had students enroll for ENC 1 101 
as many as 11 times. One suggesdra is a mxadsiory study skills course 
that included time management. 

~I strongly bdicve in the "Open Door". However, if the open door is to 
be more ttian just an mpty {nomise our instructors have to have the time 
and tools to deal with students who come to us with inadequate skills. 
More access to computers and other technology is important. But the 
most important dement in fulfilling the promise of the open door is caring 
and qualified faculty who have time to deal with individual students. 
Foidng us to teach more students with fewer skills on smaller budgets 
makes the open door an empty promise and a cruel joke. 

The concerns about quality higher education are univosal in educational 

circles and society in goieral. The demand for a more highly educated studrat 

is everywhere. To that end, increasing emidiasis will need to be placed on 

teaching techniques and student learning styles. Bold initiatives may need to be 

taken by facalty to break die reliance on lectures as a primary means of 

di^rang knowledge. As the demands for accountability continue to gain 

momentum, more specific outcomes will be expected and will need to be 

documented. Fortunately, the Community College System in Florida is not 

without directives in that regard. The Master Plan and Accountability Plan both 

provide the framework for which letters divisions will want to evaluate 

themsdves. 
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11. RiyommftKhition. II k rrcnmmmdcd that kttm divklons/ 
departments use the Master Flan and the Accountability Flan as a means to 
place renewed wnphasfa on how to acfatere and maintain quality standards 
with regard to airricuhnn» student perfonnance, and faculty performance. 

Equipment needs. Out of forty-four re^xmses from the various colleges, 
thirty-four (77 percent) indicated tiiat their primary equipmoit needs were for 
more computer terminals, computer networks, compute labs for writing 
purposes, computer software, and CD ROMS. Those involved in speech 
expressed a need for camcorders, VHS monitors and players, and video labs. 

12. Recommendation. It is recommended that the state conthme to 
sedc ftmdhig to be made available to conuminity coU^es for conqmter-rebited 
software and hardware for the enhancement of learning. 

A(Tadftmir faimrt lahiT Nearly ail of the respondents stated that students 
enrolled in letters courses had access to academic support labs to reinforce 
concepts taught in class. Generally spealdng, attendance at the labs was voluntary 
for college level students but mandatory for collie prqiaratory students in 
English and reading. Often students are referred to the labs by instructors who 
have spotted deficiencies in a given shident's performance. Unfortunately, 
according to some respondents, some students who really need the lab's services 
fail to seek it out. Others who do seek the services of tihe lab are sometimes 
frustrated because the lab is too small and does not have adequate numbers of 
faculty or other personnel to assist the students who want to be served. Overall, 
there was an awareness that these labs do provide a valuable service to students 
and to faculty by offering academic reinforcement using a variety of instructional 
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approaches. It was readily apparent that there will be a amtinuing need for these 
labs and that additional resources will be necessary to fund them. 

Eaculty 

Pemographics . The following information is provided to indicate what the 
current demogr^hic trends are for faculty in the discipline of letters. It should 
be noted that this information is not complete in that there were only 44 responses 
from a possible total of 55 campuses. Additionally, for those who did respond, 
some did not have data for part-time instructors, and some chose not to respond 
to the questions in this section either by choice or from oversight. 

What these demographics reveal with regard to age of fiiil-time faculty is 
that the majority of faculty members fall into the brackets of forty and above with 
almost 10 percent at the age of sixty and above. Using the total of 640 full-time 
instructors indicated in table 3 and assuming 10 percent of that number will be 
eligible for retirement in the near future, community colleges should anticipate 
having to replace sixty-four instructors in letters alone. Table 4 addresses the 
educational level of full-time faculty. Percentages are indicative of high quality 
with a full 20 percent holding doctorates, over 29 percent holding an M.A. plus 
30 additional hours, and slightiy over 49 percent holding a master's degree. With 
regard to race and gender, table 5 indicates the faculty pq>ulation in both fiiU- 
and part-time letto^ positions is composed of predominantiy white fenudes. 
Minority representation needs to be monitored and addressed in colleges where 
it falls below the average minority population of the area. 
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13. Recommendatkm. It Is Tecommeiided thi^ community collies 
address the issue of minority representatioa in faculty ranlts tiurough active 
recruiting of n^ority candidates and tbrouf^ the use of ndnority candidate 
pools. 



Tables 

Numbers and Percentages of Full- and Part-time Faculty by Age Category 
Full-time Faulty Furt-time Faculty 



Age 


Number 


PetCQOt 


Age 


Number 


Peiceat 


20-29 


26 


4.0 


20-29 


89 


12.1 


30-39 


117 


18.3 


30-39 


194 


26.4 


4(M9 


273 


42.7 


40-49 


269 


36.6 


50-59 


161 


25.2 


50-59 


102 


16.3 


60+ 


63 


9.8 


60+ 


63 


8.6 


Totol 


640 


100% 


Total 


735 


100% 



Table 4 

Numbers and Percentages of Degrees Held by Full- and Part-time Letters Faculty 
FuU-time Faculty Fgrt-tiiiie Faculty 



Degree 


Number 


Percent 


Degree 


Number 


Percent 


Doctorate 


128 


20.5 


Doctorate 


54 


7.3 


M.A. + 30 


183 


29.5 


M.A. +30 


74 


10.1 


MA. 


308 


49.5 


M.A. 


491 


66.4 


BA/BS 


4 


0.6 


BA/BS 


120 


16.2 



Tables 

Race and Gender Numbers and Percentages 
for Full- and Part-time Lettm Facul^ 





Full-time 


Part-time 




M 


F 


% 


M 


F 


% 


White 


217 


311 


82.9 


201 


476 


88.6 


Black 


17 


57 


11.6 


13 


33 


6.0 


HuqMmic 


15 


19 


5.3 


17 


16 


4.3 


Liduui 


0 


1 


0.1 


1 


1 


0.3 


Asun 


0 


0 


0.0 


1 


2 


0.4 


Alien 


0 


0 


0.0 


2 


1 


0.4 


Totals 


249 


388 




235 


529 




Perceots 


39.1 


60.9 




30.8 


69.2 





Faculty development - Respondents stated that the most common forms of 
faculty developmoit available to them were conferences, workshops and/or seminars, 
and college credit courses. Other forms of development, though less fiequent, 
included self-selected projects, sabbaticals, and faculty exchanges. When asked what 
types of faculty development they would like to see offered, responses varied. 
Representative comments follow* 

-Seminars on helping students with learning disabilities. 

-More opportunities for exchanging techniques and ideas from people in the 
discipline (going to conferences). Faculty exchange programs within the state. 

-Graduate level courses offered on the campus or within the city. 

-Team teaching in Gordon Rule courses. 

-Flexible course load to span the fiill year. 
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-Visits by "great authors." 

-An exchange program wh^eby our faculty can serve one semest^ in K-12 
or at the university level, and thdr fiaculty would serve with us« 

-Visiting scholars/consultants f<^ (xi-campus or televised workshops. 

-Assessment training. 

-Provide release time for therapeutic reasons-faculty burnout. 
-Seminars on teaching "our type" of student. 

The comments above represent a faculty "wish list" in addition to the 
traditional faculty development through workshops, seminars and course work. 
Several were very satisfied with the programs that abready existed on their campuses 
while others would like more opportufiity to travel to conferences and to exchange 
ideas with other facult in the discipline. Some expressed remorse about the loss of 
SPD funding due to budget cuts. 

New faculty . The twenty-dght community colleges appear, for the most part, 
to have solid programs in place to assist new faculty memb^. Only three 
respondents said little or nothing was being done in their letters dq)artments/ 
divisions. The overwhelming majority had a combination of faculty mentoring or 
"buddy" programs and more structured orientation programs which provided faculty 
handbooks and numierous other kinds of information helpful to beginning instructors. 
Some programs were more formal in nature such as taking a course on the community 
college student while others involved more informal approaches-visits with other 
faculty members or asking questions of faculty as they arose. Both appeared to bring 



about the desired results. Faculty diairs or dq)artmeat heads also make special 

efforts to meet individually with new faculty to acquaint them with policies, 

procedures, and to discuss the student population mix. The following comment by 

one re^ndent provides a good summary of types of procedures followed. 

-Given sufficient lead time, new faculty are invited to have confermces with 
senior faculty to discuss policy, procedures, student problems and strengths, 
etc. They are also encouraged to sit in classes and observe experienced 
faculty in action. To introduce them to the lands of writing they are likely to 
meet, I have prepared a document that I distribute to all new faculty teaching 
freshman composition, and ... [the] Coordinator of CoU^e-prep English, 
provides all new faculty with course outlines, dq>artment objectives, and all 
kinds of handouts that have been used successfully. We also provide an 
adjunct fiaculty orientaticm during the evening of one of the fint days faculty 
come back in the fall to orient all part-time faculty to students, policies, 
procedures, etc. 



StudsitS 

Perhaps the most painful outcome of this study is the picture that emerges of 
flie contemporary community coU^e student. While any administrator or faculty 
member can give many examples of outstanding, successful students who have 
achieved de^ite hardships; the overall picture as perceived by survey respondents was 
bleak. Generally ^peaking, students are coming into tiie collqges underprq)ared 
acad^cally and attitudinally. Only 52 percent of the respondents felt that students 
in entry-level reading and writing classes had the necessary skills to be successful. 
The remainder felt that students* entry-levd skills were weak. One respondent 
indicated that basic skills were "a major problem even for those who have had honors 
classes in high school.** 
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When asked to list the major academic weaknesses students have at tatry to 
letters courses, the following emerged. 

-Don't transfer or apply knowledge gained at one levd to skills required at 
subsequent level. 

-Speaking, writing, and reading deficiencies. 

—Abstracting, proofreading, recognition of errors, drawing inferaices, using 
evidence. 

-Very weak in essay writing in general, and granunar mechanics in particular. 

-Weak literacy skills - reading and writing inexperience; unsuccessful 
grammar instructi(Mi. Aversi(Mi to "English" courses. 

-Writing is poor/ Unable to think critically/ SmaU knowledge base/ Poor 
interpersonal skills. 

-1. Lack of writing experience from high school. 2. little interest in 
reading. 3. Unrealistic (too low) expectations of needed effort. 

-Reading, writing, and critical thinking. 

-Inability to read at a college level. Lack of knowledge of basic grammar 
skills. 

-Weak grammar and weak understanding of the need to prove your point with 
evidence. 

-Poor listening skills; poor study skills; poor writing and reading skills. 

-Students have few writing skills. Most are nonreaders and have reading 
comprehension problems. Most lack study skills ainl know litfle about time 
management. 

-Reading and writing skills are weak in about 50% of our students. 

-(1) low test scores in reading-i.e., barely higher than the state-set cutoff 
scores, which means they are reading on about the 9.5 grade level. (2) 
inadequate writing skills that are not identified by the ASSET-in many 
instances non-native ^)eaking students do well on multiple-choice tests in ESL 
but cannot write at college level. 
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-Lack of critical thinking skills. 

-Weaknesses vary according to student background. Some students need a 
good review of grammar basics; many students need work in writing 
stylistically effective sentences, oiganizing and defending ideas, studying, 
taking tests, and doing research. 

-Below average writing/reading skills. Poor study habits. Lack of 
commitment to learning. 

-Lack of writing experience. Little interest in reading. Unrealistic 
expectations of needed effort. 

-ESL language interference, lack critical thinking skills for ENC courses. 

—Lack of study, organizational, vocabulary and grammar skills. 

-Below avCTage writing/reading skills, poor study habits, lack of commitment 
to learning. 

-Reading, writing, grammar/usage, thinking, lack of general knowledge. 

-Not accustomed to essay «uuns. Have not read any literature - do not wish 
to read. 

-Grammar, reading skills, critical thinking, writing skills. 

-Poor reading coraprdiension skills, a lack of basic grammar knowledge, the 
inability to write banc paragrai^. 

—Inability to ccMistruct a sratence/paragraph and poor reading comprehension. 

The quotations above powerfully illustrate that readmg, writing, and critical 
thinking skills of entry-level community college students are not where they should 
be. 

When asked whether students are attitudinally prepared for the demands and 
challenges of college study, 77.2 percent of the respondents said no. They stated that 
many students underestimate the time and energy commitment. Another problem 
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voiced by one reqxxident was that "many students perceive the community coUege 
to be an extension of high school because it is in their own backyard." It appears 
many eighteen years olds just do not have the maturity to accept college 
responsibilities and expectations. That may be, in part, why several colleges have 
developed sgedal courses in college survival skills and study skills. 

According to division/department chairs and faculty, the m^jor academic 
concerns of the students enrolled in letters courses appear to be finances; balancing 
family, work, and school; getting good grades; getting through the system as quickly 
as possible, and graduating. The sample quotations which follow arc indicative of the 
frustrations faculty confront. 

-Most students work too many hours and are unable to balance work and 
school. Those with fiunily problems are usually single parents. Students want 
good grades but they are unwilling to work for them. In the past they have 
been rewarded for doing just the minimum, and they expect to earn grades 
simply by attending class. Finances are a problem; however, students have 
over-«xtended themselves in terms of financial obligations-car payments 
insurance payments, rent, etc. ' 

-Of the items mentioned in the list, only "getting good grades" seems to be 
an academic coDccm. And the students are in feet concerned about getting 
good grades. In feet, good grades are more important to the student than 
competence in the subject. It is not unusual for a student to drop a course in 
which s/he is not making an A or B. Most students interpret C, an average 
grade, as a failure. Pressure from students for good grades may be cause for 
grade inflation. Personal problems are not academic concerns in themselves, 
but they do have some bearing on the student's academic success or feUure! 
One of the major problems is that the student fi»quentty works too much or 
carries too heavy an academic load while working. The pattern for some of 
these students is that they seem to be all right untU about the sixth week of 
classes, at which time the many personal demands b^ to interfere with their 
classwork, they get behind, and frequently never catch up. Because of 
financial problems some students are not able to affoid to buy books to start 
the semester. As a result they get behind and frequently never catch up. 




-Many of our students are those seeking a "seccmd diance'-They have had 
trouble in schocd, or they have been laid off due to the ecxmomy and are trying 
to improve thdr marketability, or they are single mothers trying to develop 
some marketable skills. Some of tbese students have a really hard time 
juggling all thdr responsibilities. Others are working for the wrong reasons- 
to maintain a car cm- an npensive social life. But the biggest problem is 
students who work too hard at a job or jobs to have time left for school; the 
sec(M)d biggest problem would be students who are immature, spdled and 
undisciplined. 

These re^nses depicting the nature of the conununity collie student 
reinforce the findings of recent research on univ»sity faculty refuses to their 
student body. Qi^r (1992) found university faculty very disappointed in the writing, 
reading, and critical thinking skills of the undergraduate student. It seems that 
students have mastered the art of menK>rization and multiple choice r^idmngs of 
knowledge gained; but when asked to zpply higher order thinking to concq>ts, even 
some of those with a baccalaureate degree are sadly lacking. 

Several ^eps should be taken to ovopcome the problems with student 
performance and student attitude. First, colleges need to clearly define their standards 
and expectations for studrat performance and adhere to them. Firm policies and 
procedures should be in place so that students who are below standards in English, 
reading, and mathematics are not admitted to any college-level course until their basic 
skills reach a level where they are adequately prqpared to comprehend the material. 
Second, those standards and expectatiras need to be communicated and articulated 
with middle school and high school students, parents, faculty, and administrators as 
has already been discussed in previous secticms of tiiis report. Third, orientation 
sessions and/or other spccaHy scheduled programs widi older adult students and all 
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of the community collq^e student body need to stress what is ttquired academically 
and attitudinally for students to be successful. Student respcmsibility for his/her own 
learning should be stressed along with devdoping an awareness that sacrifices will 
have to be made. Itnuy not be possible to be a fiiU-time student with a fiiU-time job 
and shoulder full-time £unily reqxmsibilities. Students may need to be educated 
about making hard choices. Fourth, faculty and other college leaders need to 
consistently demand quality performance and develop the critical thinking skills of 
students without totally sacrificing understanding and flexibility under extenuating 
circumstances. Administrators should also give serious thought to developing a policy 
defining what clearly indicates a reasonable and fair number of student attempts at 
completing a given course. 

14. Recwunendation. It is reciHmnended that community colleges 
establish poUcies and procediim defining a "fai^ onpwtunityfor 
students to be successful in a course, if the student fails to meet requirements 
of tfaepolicy^ appnq[)riate counseling should be iwrovided to direct the student to 
more suitable options. 

Through the interview process, anoth^ issue emerged that needs to be 

addressed. Dq>artment chairs and faculty expressed conceni about a rapidly c^ 

student populati(m. Students are more vocal and demanding about asidgnments given, 

the grades they recdve, and what they expect from a course. There are growing 

numbers of students about whom faculty must be wary, i.e., those who are mentally 

or emoticMially unstable. This mix of studoits and studrats' demands has increased 

faculty fears in working with some of them. 

15. Recommendation. It is recommended that secondary, ccmununity 
coUegt and university articulatiim effwts stress the need for student learning 
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activities that danand' iiiglier oeikr reasoning and that yitip basf?^ written 
e3q)ositoiy responses ralbor than shut answers. 

16. Rffommendation. In wder to ensure student success, it is 
reco mmended that students whose academic abilities are insufficient to meet the 
dudlenges at cfrilege-level letters courses be required to comidete special 
programs or c<rilege preparatoiy courses until fliey can demonstrate readiness for 
college worit. 

Facilitating favorable student outcomes. To facilitate the adjustment of 
students to collie, most lespcmdents favored the development of effective orientation 
programs, student mentoring programs, required college survival courses for all 
students, strcmg advising/counsding processes that allow for one-on-one contact with 
students, and more faculty involvement in the advising process. Many advocated that 
articulation efforts should provide the fiamework for student access to college and the 
realization of expectations. Colleges need to work with high schools "to alert their 
students planning to come [to college] to prepare themselves academically for the 
work they will have to do . . . espeazHy the reading and writing requirements." 

For more efficient processing of students at entry to college, respondents 
indicated that telq)hone registration, computerized processing of information, more 
and better trained academic advisors, and continued efforts to increase the number of 
full-time qualified instructors would all be beneficial. What emerged as a salient 
point was the importance of accurate assessment through the placement test Most 
faculty are dissatisfied with the cut off scores, indicating that they are too low and 
that studmts are placed into classes where they cannot succeed. Others are wary of 
rai^g scores and would like to protect the student's right to try. Ovwall, however. 
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there was wide agreement that the placement tests are faulty and more accuracy and 
consistency is needed with regard to initial assessment. The limitations and 
recommendations for change regarding placement have already been treated in the 
section on assessment and will not be repeated here. 

What emerged as pertinent to facilitating favorable student outcomes were 
three main concepts. First was the need for more complete tracking and follow up 
of completers and leavers of courses and programs. Some clear-cut action has been 
taken with regard to that issue. The Division of Community Colleges has requested 
1992 legislative support "to design and develop a system to enable the student data 

base to track individual students and targeted groups over an extended period of time 

1 

at the program level being required by federal and state mandates'* (It's a Brand New 
World (1992), p. 17). Should approval of the project be granted, funding would be 
available to the colleges for implementing academic audit and tracking systems. 
Second was a need for relevant workshops with regard to teaching and learning to 
stimulate and update faculty on teaching techniques and improving relevancy in the 
classroom. Third was the need to encourage students to accept full responsibility for 
their own learning. As one respondent indicated, . . too many expect to succeed 
without being willing to work hard." 

Special Stydgnts/Spggial Prpgrams 

The community college as an open access institution serves a very diverse 
student body. With this diversity come special problems, challenges, and 
opportunities. Types of students who are increasing in numbers across the campuses 
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in the state include English as a second language (ESL) students often referred to as 

non-native speakers or limited English proficient (LEPs) students, learning disabled 

(LD) students, physically handicapped students, and academically disadvantaged 

students. These special students often face special barriers and problems that need 

to be overcome. In addition, faculty are often ill-equipped and ill-prepared to work 

effectively with these students. The quotations which follow help to define the 

parameters of the problem. 

—Non-native students have considerable problems in letters courses* More LD 
students are showing up. Both (special students) have difficulties in a 
traditionally generated college program. 

-Most professors are not trained to deal with this population. There needs to 
be more money committed fbr ESL students. Can the college continue to 
accept students who read on a 9th grade level or who have graduated from a 
public high school but who still cannot write using the English language 
because only a foreign language is spoken at home? 

—So much material must be covered in our developmental classes, the 
academically disadvantaged sometimes have real problems keeping up* [We] 
now have an ESL program! We'd love to have more help for feculty to assist 
them with LD students. 

-Limited English speakers show a marked disadvantage in all composition 
skills areas — a real problem. 

—Very limited testing for LD/LEP. Misplaced LEP students in prep - subject 
to 3 attempt rule. Language minority students having to meet a foreign 
language (in addition to English) requirement - interferes with acquisition of 
English skills. 

-We seem to do pretty well with learning-disabled, physically disadvantaged, 
and academically handicapped students. Limited-English speakers, however, 
do not yet have consistent access to a program designed to help Uiem attain 
college-level communication skills. We need to pay more attention to these 
students. 

—Non-native students and learning disabled students are having problems. 
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-We do not have full-time trained experts to work with the learning disabled 
and some physically handicapped students. Some older faculty may not know 
how to relate to disadvantaged students. 

-Most of what I could say would be said better by others; however, I have 
noticed one problem-that of the students who fall in the cracks. The nature 
of our clientele is such that we get many students who have not been 
successful enough to do well in school and who cannot get admitted to a four 
year school. These students have some kind of learning disability that 
interferes with learning. I think that if we admit these stud^ts and take their 
money, we should provide more structured remedial help for them, I DONT 
think that the regular classroom teacher should bear the burden of dealing with 
severe problems in class-they should be handled by remedial programs. 

--Students with any of the disadvantages listed essentially come into the system 
with two strikes. Minority students are not quite as handic£Q>ped as the other 
categories but still face barriers, especially if they have no family history of 
academic success. Even if the obvious barriers of learning disabilities, 
physical handicaps, academic disadvantages, and limited English proficiency 
are addressed these students still face an uphill battle because of history of 
academic failure which is imprinted into their self-image. 

-We have no help in identifying learning disabilities nor help in teaching 
them. Lack of funding and support for ESL and LD students. 

In spite of obvious difficulties, several kinds of valuable services are being 

offered to these special student populations. All schools have an Office of 

Handicapped Services ox its equivalent where students with physical handicaps can 

receive special counseling, assistance in the form of note-takers and interpreters, 

special diagnostic assessment, and alternate testing arrangements for those who 

require it. Many campuses have an ESL program for non-native speakers of English, 

and most campuses have developed college-preparatory programs designed to fill in 

the learning gaps for many of these special students. In addition, learning labs where 

students can receive individualized instruction and reinforcement of skills through a 

variety of self-paced methods and media are performing an invaluable service for 
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these special students. Respondents indicated that such labs are well-integrated into 
the college. Special machinery and equipment are available for hearing and sight 
impaired to assist in reading and speaking. Many colleges also make effective use of 
student tutors and special mentoring programs for "at risk** students. 

What this indicates is that an infrastructure is in place to meet special student 
needs. However, that infrastructure can only be as effective as resources allow it to 
be. Frequently, learning labs are understaffed and unable to fulfill all the demands 
placed upon them. As was discussed under the section on faculty earlier, the needs 
of LD students are largely going unmet, and a recommendation was made to address 
that need. ESL programs exist at many colleges but not at all of them. Often where 
they are in operation, growth in numbers of students is straining the supply of 
available instructors. The issue of faculty competence in working with these special 
populations is another area that needs to be addressed. The level of faculty comfort 
in working with these students may well have a direct impact on how well these 
students perform. In summary, what appears to be the norm is that some of the needs 
of these special student populations are being met while others are not, and it is 
probably safe to assume that limited resources are a primary reason why some needs 
are left unmet. 

Dual enrollment prog ram. Dual enrollment, which allows colleges to offer 
college courses to high school students, is another special program provided for in 
law (Section 240.1163, Florida Statutes). Community colleges in the state have 
endorsed this concept whereby qualified high school students can enroll in college- 
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level courses while still in secondary school and thus earn college credits applicable 
to high school and college degrees. The data that foUows reflect the dual enrollment 
status for academic year 1990-91, the most recent figures available at the writing of 
this report. Table 6, which indicates numbers of students and numbers of hours for 
which they enrolled, applies to letters courses only. Table 7, which involves numbers 
of courses and instructors, applies to dual enrollment in all disciplines since specific 
data on letters were not readily available. 



Table 6 

Numbers of Students and Credit Hours 
Generated through Dual Enrollment 



No. of Letters Students 


Sum of 


■ Dually Enrolled 


Credit Hours 


5,581 


16,521 



Table 7 

Dual Enrollment Courses/Students 
Taught by High School/College Instructors 



No. of Courses Taught 
By H.S. Inst. By College Inst. 


No. of Students Taught 
By H.S. Inst. By College Inst. 


48(10.596) 407 (89.5%) 


2,648 (15.9%) 13,965 (84.1%) 



Since a high percentage, 84. 1 percent, of students are taking dual enrollment 
courses from college instructors, the faculty has a built-in opportunity to educate high 
school students about the demands and expectations of college-level work. As a 
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cautionary measure regarding dual enrollment, colleges also need to remain vigilant 
in assessing and assuring that college-level courses being taught to high school 
students maintain the same standard of rigor as those courses taught to students 
enrolled on campus in order to maintain the academic integrity of the program. 

Multiculturalism 

Since the issue of multiculturalism impacts several areas addressed in this 
report including curriculum, instruction, faculty, and students, it will be treated here 
as it applies to several facets of the educational setting. For the purposes of this 
review, multiculturalism shall refer to the awareness of and appreciation for people 
of different cultures. The ultimate aim of increased awareness and understanding is 
to promote the building of a diverse community of people who live in mutual 
harmony and friendship despite differences. 

Although respondents indicated there is room for considerable improvement, 
it appears that colleges are gradually becoming more sensitive to the pluralism of our 
society. A majority (65.9%) of the letters respondents indicated that materials were 
screened for sex role stereotypes and/or racial and ethnic bias before purchasing 
decisions were made. Letters divisions/departments do attempt to select texts that 
reflect multicultural concerns. Also, the recent additions of such courses as women 
in literature, Afro-American literature, and ESL courses are responses to a growing 
awareness of the need to recognize diversity. Other efforts have been made through 
special seminars, bringing in guest speakers, and discussing multicultural concerns at 
faculty meetings. More formal kinds of recognition are evidenced on campuses 
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during Black History Month and Native American Month. While all of these 
activities are good in and of themselves, the danger is that they too can become very 
superficial and, perhaps, can even become a means of evading true interaction with 
people of other cultures. 

Some smaller colleges with relatively fixed populations and small minority 
representation feel insulated from the larger society's cultural concerns and have felt 
little need to expand or challenge themselves and their student body to contemplate 
or grapple with issues of multiculturalism. Often a "head-in-the-sand" type of 
response prevailed. Larger colleges in cosmopolitan areas of the state t^ded to be 
more involved with multicultural concerns due to the diversity of their student 
population. 

However, the need for meaningful interaction has become more prevalent since 
the nation watched aghast when the Los Angeles riots took place recentiy. Clearly, 
a need for deeper understanding is on the agenda* The letters curriculum provides 
fertile ground for multicultural issues, but simply having a curriculum that reflects 
other cultures may not be sufficient. On one level, faculty may discuss racial or 
cultural issues in a classroom, or students may take pride in being on an integrated 
campus. It is quite another level, however, to find activities on a campus that result 
in regular interaction with students from other cultures. This kind of meaningful 
interaction in a variety of settings would promote an atmosphere where students could 
grow in understanding of one another and gradually become comfortable with one 
another in spite of differences. 
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Faculty, by their own admission, often feel inadequate and Ul^prepared to cope 
effectively with issues of diversity in tfadr classrooms* Cultural bias is often not 
perceived as such by those who hold biased views. Consequently, faculty, staff, and 
students may all need sensitivity training to stimulate reexamination of long held 
views. To that rad, letters chairs and faculty should consciously promote staff 
development programs designed to assist them in addressing multicultural issues. 
They should also promote r^ular and meaningful interaction among students of all 
cultures represented on their campuses thus helping to dispel students* feelings of 
discomfort. 

17* Recommendatioa* Due to the growing diversity of the community 
college student population, it is recommended that l^rs dudrs and faculty 
promote staff and student development programs that actively engage the 
participants in critical issue- and value-oriented discussions/activUies centered 
around multicultural concerns* 

Division of Community CoUeges 

Survey respondents were asked to indicate how the Division of Community 
Colleges might help them to achieve their educational goals. Of the thirty-five who 
responded to the questicMi, 54.3 percent felt the primary purpose of the Division 
should be to advocate q)pn>priate funding for the community college system. Of 
particular concern was securing enough funding to hire additional full-time faculty. 
Another 8.6 percent felt the Division should promote statewide curricular goals by 
encouraging consistency across the state, especially with regard to g^eral education 
courses and CLAST competencies. Then 1 1.4 percent stated that the Division should 
support the equipment needs of the community colleges especially as they relate to 
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computerized instruction and statewide library automation. The remaining 26 percent 
yjf^^mqw to the individual who rei^nded. Some thought-provoking samples are 
included below. 

-Hire, on an annual basis, seasoned classroom teachm to advise the Division 
concerning curriculum matters. These could be given sabbaticals from their 
schools for a year to assist the Diviidon in short- and long-range plans. More 
money and decisions entirely by administrators are NOT the answer. 

-Examine rqxming structure; have educators involved; make reports timely 
and pertinent to educational climate; streamline reporting; e.g. Progress for 
Educati(xial Excellence & Equity Report often duplicated information; more 
collaboration among institutions; beyond management - be visionary. 

-Placement is still the issue. The scores are much too low. There is still too 
wide a gap in the abilities of those going to the community college. We have 
very bright stude!!t^ and we have those who can barely write a sentence. We 
also need oecter articulation between the public schools and the colleges. 

-In-service programs involving all community colleges should be established 
<Ki a regular basis. 

-1. Lead a crusade to convince the PEPC Commission or whoever makes 
such decisions to rec<xisider the three-times-and-you*re out process for college- 
prep students. 2. Push for better financing of community colleges so we can 
increase the numbw of full-time faculty and reduce the number of part-time 
faculty. 3. Promote the design of campus ^unlities to include appropriate 
classrooms to house no fewer than twenty-five compute and printers so 
writing classes can be taught with students having access to word processing 
for their writing. 4. Qxitinue to promote and fund both the CLASP and the 
CLAST. 5. Continue to promote the state's development of (Mie assessment 
instrument for placement purposes in the community colleges. 

-The Division would continue to strcmgly support the local governance 
structure of the community college in Florida. This makes us unique in the 
country and tremendously enhances our effectiveness. The Division is helpful 
when it engages in activities which we cannot engage in on our own (i.e., the 
library automation system). I believe a CLAST related computer assisted 
instruction system would be another worthwhile endeavor. 

-Support funding for special needs such as ESL and LD. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



The purpose of this summative review was to ^camine the cx)mmunity college 
letters program statewide from an issue- and policy-oriented perspective. It also 
sought to discover and describe what emerged as areas of strength and areas of 
concern among the professionals working m the letters divisions. Information was 
gathered through questionnaires and interviews with various letters chairs and faculty 
throughout the state. 

The following areas of concern became evident as the review process 
progressed. A m^or concern was the lack of student preparedness for the demands 
and expectations of college-level work. According to faculty percq)tions, a large 
proportion of studaits, 2q)proximately 50 percent of them, are neither ready 
academically nor attitudinally for the demands of college life. This lack of readiness 
has created an increasing need for college prq)aratory courses in the letters 
disciplines. As the number of students and courses in collie prq)aratory programs 
grows, so does the anxiety among faculty members. The underlying fear is that the 
community colleges may become in fact coU^e prq>aratory miUs. As one 
interviewee expressed it, "Can you have a college without college students?" That 
question is one that gets at the heart of the open door policy, and it is one with which 
policy makers at the state and institutional level will have to struggle. How far can 
open access policies stretch? Are we being fair to students by allowing them in with 
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academic credentials well below college level? Can we justify allowing students to 
rq)eat courses numerous times? 

Another concern was the growing inability to effectively meet the needs of 
learning disabled (LD) students and English as a Second Language (ESL) students, 
both of whose numbers are increasing. There was growing concern that due to 
budget cuts at the university level, the statewide articulation agreement may be in 
jeopardy. There was statewide concern about the current placement test with many 
stating that the cut-off scores are too low. Chairs and faculty members favored the 
idea of a common statewide placement test, a project that is currently underway at the 
DOE. Faculty also expressed concern about the numbers of adjunct faculty teaching 
courses. Percentages in some areas ran as high as 50-75 percent. A final concern, 
forcefully expressed by some faculty, was the burnout factor caused by too many 
students, too many classes, and too many papers. 

These areas of concern do not, however, obliterate the numerous strengths of 
the letters program. Overall, the letters divisions/departments are doing an 
exceptionally fine job of providing quality teaching and learning experiences for 
community college students. Faculty are dedicated, resourceful, flexible, and 
reasonably patient during this period of economic cut-backs. They arc providing 
students with a sound curriculum and are to be especially commended for the 
innovative ways in which they arc attempting to provide alternative approaches to 
learning for the diverse population they serve. In place at most institutions arc: 
laboratory support where students can receive help in reading, writing, and grammar 
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skills; sdf-paced courses; video Teinfoicement for classes plus televised courses; 
computmzed instruction; tutoring and mentoring programs; special courses in college 
survival and CLAST/CLASP competracies; orientation programs; and special 
assessment and counseling from both counselors and faculty members. It appears tiiat 
every avenue for accommodating studait need has been explored and ttiat programs 
are in place for the majority of tiiem. For tiiose accomplishments, the letters 
programs system-wide are to be congratulated. 
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APPENDIX 1 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. Recommendatioa. It is lecommeoded that a task force comprised of 
cummunity coU^e and Division representatives meet to develop policy guidelines 
with regani to access and student readiness for coU^e. 

2. Recommendation* It is recommended that budget requests continue for 
financially needy students and that community collies continue to search for 
alternative sources for scholarship/grant money, i.e., foundations and private 
donors, therd>y helping to lilt financial barriers for needy students. 

3. Recommendaticm. It is recommraded that the GTAT be used as an 
early warning signal to stimulate coll^e-bound students to accomplish the levels 
of competency required for college entrance in reading, language, and writing 
while they are still in high school. 

4. Recommendation. It is recommended that administrators and faculty 
alike continually promote and support the May 1991 guidelines of the Ad Hoc 
Committee on Articulation which advocated increased interaction between and 
among public schools, area vocati<»ial centers, community colleges and upper 
division coU^es. 

5. Recommendation. In support of the SBCC*srecommradation that high 
school students who are college bound be required to take college prq>aratory 
courses, it is recommended that conmiunity colleges assume a nro*active role in 
relaying that information to parents, students, administrators, and ^ulty at both 
middle school and high school levels. 

6. Recommendation. It is recommended that a location be established for 
the dissemination of best practices or exemplary programs to which all 
community coU^es would have access. 

7; Recommendation. It is recommended that community colleges that do 
not require students to take speech make a concerted effort to offer structured 
speaking experiences in clearly ^)ecified courses to assure that all students have 
opportunities to master basic speech competencies. 

8. Recommendation. In keq>ing with 1992 proviso language, it is 
recommended that state funding be made available to maintain a coUegewide 
average class size of 22. 



9. Recommeodatioa. It is lecraunended that the State Board of 
Community Collies develop and implement a {rian that would create iqpecial 
funding strat^es for disabled students in all programs available at conmiunity 
colleges. 

10. Recommendation. It is recommended that state funding for ESL 
programs be increased to acconmiodate the growing numbers of non-native 
community collie students requiring such services. 

11. Reconmieadati<Hi. It is recommended that letters divisions/ dqiartments 
use the Master Plan and the Accountability Plan as a means to place renewed 
emphasis on how to achieve and maintain quality standards with r^ard to 
curriculum, student performance, and faculty performance. 

12. Recommendation. It is recommended that the state continue to seek 
funding to be made available to community colleges for computer-related software 
and hardware for the enhancement of learning. 

13. Recommendation. It is recommended that community coU^es address 
the issue of minority representation in faculty ranks through active recruiting of 
minority candidates and through the use of minority candidate pools. 

14. Recommendation. It is recommended that community collies establish 
policies and procedures defining a ''fair and reasonable" oppwtunity for students 
to be successful in a course. If the student fails to meet requirements of the 
policy, appropriate counseling should be provided to direct the student to more 
suitable options. 

15. Recommendation. It is recommended that secondary, community 
college and university articulation efforts stress the need for student learning 
activities that demand higher order reascHiing and that emphasize written 
expository responses rather than short answers. 

16. Recommendation. In cnder to ensure student success, it is 
recommended that students whose academic abilities are insufficient to meet the 
challenges of college-level letters courses be required to complete special 
programs or college preparatory courses until they can demonstrate readiness for 
college work. 

17. Recommendation. Due to the growing diversity of the community 
college student population, it is recommended tiliat letters chairs and faculty 
promote staff and student development programs that activdy engage the 
participants in critical issue- and value-oriented discussions/activities centered 
around multicultural coneys. 
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APPENDIX 3 



FLORIDA DIVISION OF COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
LETTERS PROGRAM REVIEW QUESnONNAIRE 



NOTE: For the purpose of this review, the torn letters shall refer to all English, composition, 
speech, and literature courses. If more space is needed to respond to any item, please attach 
additional pages. 



1. To what d^ree do students gain access to the required courses when they need them? 
always usually seldom never 

2. Are any letters courses currently subject to enrollment limits due to studoit demand? If 
so, list the course numbers and names. 



3. What, if anything, would help to facilitate student access to letters courses? 



4. What kinds of assessment are used when students eata individual lett^s courses? 

diagnostic test oral assessmait none writing sample 

other 



5. Aside from the usual tests, written pap^, and classroom contributions, are any other 
assessmrat procedures used either while the student moves through or exits from letters 
courses? 



6. What procedures are followed if assessment instruments misplace a student in a given 
letters course? 
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7. 



Do the reading, English language skills, and essay subtests on CLAST assess all of the 
competencies covered in general education letters courses? 

yes no If no, explain why. 



8. Are any assessment procedures used for longitudinal follow-up of letters studrats? [For 
example, is there any tracking of poformance of collie prqMuatory students? Are there 
any indicators of how wdl A. A. degree students perform at the university levd or A.S. 
degree students at the mployment level?] 



9. What other outt»mes assessment is being done in your division/dq}artment in addition 
to CLAST? 



10. What additional assessment procedures might provide a more comprdiensive view of 
studoit performance? 



Articulation 

11. Do you meet oa a regular basis (a minimum of annually) with high school faculty and/or 

guidance personnel in your subject matter area? yes no With area 

vocational center faculty? yes no With upper division collie faculty? 

yes no 

12. In what ways have the meetings benefitted students as they progress form one educational 
level to another? 
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13. What other suggestions can be made to facilitate interaction among higU school, 
vocational center, community college, and upper division faculty in your subject matter 
area? 



Curriculum 

14. How has the Gordon Rule influenced the shape and direction of the letters curriculum? 



15. Are all of the CLAST competencies for reading, listening, writing, and speaking covered 
in the general educaticm letters courses? yes no 

16. What other oi^)ortunities do students have to learn the skills needed? 



17. Name any courses added to the letters curriculum this academic year. 



18. Name any courses deleted from the letters curriculum this academic year. 



19. What are the greatest strengths of the existing letters course offerings? 



20. What additional course offerings, new materials, or technologies would enrich the 
letters curriculum? 
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21. How is curriculum ccmtent for a given couric generally detennined? (Check any that 
apply.) 

by the instructor 

by the tex^xwk 

through & syllabus 

through collaborative efforts of feculty 

othCT 

22. Is speech a required course in your present letters curriculum? yes no 

Should it be a required course? yes no E3q)lain why. 



23. Does the current curriculum reflect a multicultural and pluralistic society? y es 
no What recommradations do you have regarding this issue? 



24. Are materials screened for implications or inferences regarding sex role stereotypes 
and/or cultural and ethnic bias? yes no 



25* How does the letters curriculum help carry out the mission of the college? 



Instruction 

26. What methods of instruction are used most frequently in your English/communication 
courses? 

lecture learning laboratory indcpradent study 

Iccture/discussiOT non-laboratory indq;)endent study 

laboratory group projects 

televised instruction other 
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27. What Victors determine the standards of difficulty for the letters courses offered in your 
divisicxi? 

student ability at entry instructor's expectations 

coU^e requirements course ccmtent 

dividon/dq;)aitment requirements other 

28. What methods/procedures are used to accommodate individual differences/needs/leaming 
styles? 



29. What ideas do you have in general for improving the teaching/learning process in 
community colleges? 



30. Is there a need in your divi^on/department for equipment or specialized materials? If 
so, describe. 



31. (a) Do all letters students have access to an academic support laboratory? 

yes no (b) Do they use the lab for additional help? yes no 

(c) Is attendance at the lab mandatory for your studwts? yes no 

32. Indicate the number of full-time and part-time faculty in your division/department who 
fall mto the following age cat^ories: 

FULL-TIME 20-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 60 + 

PART-TIME 20-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 60 + 



33. Indicate the numbers of full-time and part-time faculty in your division by highest degree 
held. 

PULI^TIME Doctorate M.A. + 30 M. A. B.A./B.S. 

PART-TIME Doctorate M.A. + 30 M.A. B.A./B.S. 
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34. Indicate the number of fiiU>time and pflrt^timg letters faculty bv race and gender. 

FULL-TIME FACULTY PART-TIME FACULTY 

Males Females Males £^ma]jS 

White (N(»-Hi^>anic) 

Black CNfon-Hi^)anic) • 

Hispanic 

Indian 

Asian 

Nonresident alien 



TOTALS 



35. What types of faculty devdqpnoent q>portunities aie available for instructional staff in 
your divisicm/dqpartment? 

workshops/seminars self-selected projects 

conferences sabbaticals 

college credit courses assigned research 

other 



36. What additional kinds of faculty develc^ment would you like to have offered in your 
division/dq)artnient? 



37. How are new faculty members oriented to the community college student population in 
order that they might more effectivdy teadi them? 



38. By what methods has the letters d^artment/divisi(Mi addressed the growing diversity of 
the student population? 



Students 

39. Do students have the necessary entry-level reading and writing skills to be successful in 
the letters courses in which they are enrolled? yes no 
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40* list the major academic weaknesses students have at entry to letters courses* 



41. Are students atdtudinally prqnred for the rigor of college studies? yes no 

42 . What appear to be the major academic concerns of the students enrolled in courses within 
your divisicMi/d^Kutment (ie finances; balancing family, work, school; getting good 
grades, etc.)? 



43. In general, what ideas do you have regarding the following items: 
(a) fadlitatmg the adjustment of students to college 



(b) facilitating the processing of students 



(c) facilitating favorable student outcomes 



Special Students/Special PmyrgnK 

44. Discuss what barriers special student populations (ie academically disadvantaged, 
minorities, limited English speakers, learning disabled, and physically handicapped 
students) may face in an academic setting. 



45* What kinds of special programs or targeted assistance are available for these students? 
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46. How are academic support laboratories, coU^e prqxuatory programs, and other 
alternative methods of instructioo utilized to insure student success in the community 
college setting? 



Division of Cftmiminifv TftllAymi 

47. How can the Divisicm of Community Coll^^ better serve you in meeting your 
educational goals? 



Send questionnsuie resp(Mises by March 15, 1992, to: 

Dr. Sylvia S. Fldshman 
Division of Community Colleges 
1314 Florida Education Center 
Tallahassee. FL 32399-0400 
904/488^55 
SC 278-0555 
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APPENDIX 5 



CLAST Mean Scores and Pass Rates 







Math 


Reading 


Eng Lang 
Skills 


Essay 


All 

Subtests 


Test 


Date 


Mean 


Pass 
Rate 


Mean 


Pa|ss 
R^te 


Mean 


Pass 
Rate 


Pass 
Mean Rate 


Rate 










All Yiryl-Time 


Examinees 








Oct 


1990 


306 


79% 


3i^ 


75% 


318 


77% 


4.8 


91% 


57% 


Feb 


1991 


305 


76 


310 


74 


315 


75 


4.9 


92 


54 


Jun 


1991 


304 


78 


307 


67 


313 


75 


4.9 


92 


52 


Oct 


1991 


307 


78* 


312 


75 


319 


78 


7.3** 


92 


56 


Feb 


1992 


306 


74 


310 


74 


313 


74 


7.1 


92 


51 


Jun 


1992 


306 


75 


309 


70 


314 


77 


7.3 


92 


53 


Black First-Time Examinees 


Oct 


1990 


283 


45% 


289 


38% 


296 


49% 


4.0 


74% 


21% 


Feb 


1991 


283 


43 


291 


42 


296 


52 


4.1 


78 


22 


Jun 


1991 


281 


46 


283 


32 


292 


46 


4.0 


75 


19 


Oct 


1991 


289 


49* 


291 


40 


299 


54 


6.1** 


78 


22 


Feb 


1992 


286 


44 


292 


44 


295 


49 


6.1 


79 


22 


Jun 


1992 


287 


45 


289 


40 


295 


50 


6.2 


83 


22 








Hispanic 


First-Time Examinees 








Oct 


1990 


298 


68% 


305 


65% 


306 


63% 


4.4 


84% 


40% 


Feb 


1991 


296 


63 


302 


62 


304 


61 


4.4 


84 


36 


Jun 


1991 


296 


69 


294 


49 


300 


59 


4.5 


84 


33 


Oct 


1991 


302 


70* 


305 


64 


307 


65 


6.7** 


85 


42 


Feb 


1992 


299 


66 


302 


62 


303 


60 


6.5 


86 


36 


Jun 


1992 


301 


68 


298 


52 


303 


62 


6.7 


86 


35 



* The mathematics minimum standard changed from a scale score of 285 
to 290. 

** The essay grading scale changed from a four-point scale to a 
six-point scale. 
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CLAST Cumulative Pass Rates 
October 1989 Cohort Through Nine Administrations 
Community College and University 





Math 




Eng Lang 


Essay 


All 


October 1989 


80.8% 


85.9% 


80.2% 


91.0% 


65.2% 


March 1990 


85.8 


90.4 


85.7 


93.9 


75.3 


June 1990 


87.9 


91.5 


88.2 


94.8 


79.3 


October 1990 


89.8 


92.5 


90. 1 


95.6 


82.6 


February 1991 


90.6 


93.3 


91.3 


96.0 


84.5 


June 1991 


91.3 


93.6 


92.1 


96.4 


85.8 


October 1991 


92.0 


94.1 


92.7 


96.6 


87.0 


February 1992 


92.4 


94.6 


93.2 


97.0 


88.0 


October 1992 


92.7 


94.8 


93.5 


97.1 


88.6 
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APPENDIX 6 



SELECTED BIBUOGRAPHY 

The selected bibliography which follows is provided for professionals in letters. 
The refioences focus on compositioa and have particular relevance for instructors 
in ENC 1101. Special appreciation goes to Dr. Woidy Bishop of Florida State 
University for providing the leferaice list from which these were selected. 



Computer Assisted Composition 

Duin, A. H., and Gorak, K. eds. (1991). Writing with the Macintosh using 
Microsoft Word . Cambridge, MA: Course Technology, Inc. 

Gonzales, L. (1984). Computers for writers . New York: Ballantine. 

Mitchell, J. P. (1989). Writing with a computer . Boston, MA: Houghton 
Mifflin. 

Selfe, C. L., Rodrigues, D., and Oates, W. R., eds. (1989). Computers in 
English and the language arts. Urbana, IL: NCTE. 

Tuman, M. C. (1991). Writing with Norton Textra: A guide for composing on- 
lioe. NY: Norton. 



Theory and Pedagogy 

Anderson, C. (1989). Literary nonfiction: Theory, criticism, pedagogy. 
Caibondale, IL: SIUP. 

Caywood, C. L. and Overing, G., eds. (1987). Teaching writing: Pedagogy, 
gender, and equity . Albany: State University of New York, P. 

Dean,T. (1989). Multicultural classrooms, monocultural teachers. CCC 40: 23- 
37. 

Elbow, P. (1986). Embracing contraries: Explorations in learning and teaching . 
New York: Oxford UP. 

Moi, T. (198S). Sexual/textu al politics: Feminist literary theory . London: 
Methuen. 
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Murray, D. (1989). KTperting the unexpected: Teaching mvsdf-and othftrs-to 
TTfld and writft Portsmouth, NH: Boyntoo/Cook. 

Scholes, R., Crumley, N. R., and Ulmcr, G. L. (1988). Textbook: An 
introduction to literary language. New York: St. Martins. 



Writing Across the Disciplines 

Britten, J., Burgess, T., Martin, N., McLeod, A., & Rosen, H. (1975). Ihfi 
development of writing abilities 11-18. London: Macmillan. 

Emig, J. (1979). Writing as a mode of learning. CCC, 2S, 122-128. 

Gere, A. R., ed. (1985). Roots in the sawdust: Writing to leam across the 
disciplines . Uibana, EL: NOTE. 

Griffin, C. W. (1985). Programs for writing across the curriculum: A rq>ort. 
CCC, 26: 398-403. 

Knoblauch, C. and Brannon, L. (1983). Writing as learning through the 
curriculum. CE, 45: 465-474. 

Tchudi, S. (1986). Teaching writing in th^ fflntcnt areas National Educational 
Association of the United States. 

Young, A. and Fulwiler, T. (1986). Writing across the disciplines. Upper 
Montclair, NJ: Boynton/Cook. 



Writing Apprehension 

Daly, J. A. (1985). Writing apprehension. In M. Rose (ed.). When a writer 
can't write . New York: Guilford Press. 134-165. 

Hartwell, P. (1987). Creating a literate environment in freshman English: How 
and why. Rhetoric Review , 4-21. 

McAndrew, D. (1986). Writing apprehensimi: A review of research. Research 
tfflffhine ^ developmental education. 2: 43-52. 

Murray, D. M. (1985). The essential delay: When writer's block isn't. In 
Mike Rose (Ed.), When a write r can't write (pp. 219-226). New York: 
Guilford Press. 
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Rose, M. (1980). Rigid rules, inflexible plans, and the stifling of language: A 
cognitive analysis of writer's block. ^Q, 31: 389-399. 



Writing Groups and the Writing Workshop 

Bishop, W. (1987). Research, theory, and pedagogy of writing peer groups: An 
annotated bibliography. ERIC 276 03S. 

. (1990). Released into language>-options for teaching creative writing. 

Urbana, IL: NCTE. 

Brooke, R.E. (199n. Writing and sense of self: Identity negotiation in writing 
workshops . Urbana, EL: NCTE. 

Bruffee, K. A. (1983). Writing and reading as collaborative or social acts. In 
Hays, J. L. and others (eds.). The writer's mind: Writing as a mode of 
blinking. Urbana, IL: NCTE. 

Bruffee, K. A. (1984). Collaborative learning and the conversation of mankind. 
CE46: 635-52. 

Ede, L. and lAinsford, A. (1990). Singular texts/plural authors: Perspectives 
on collaborative writing . Caitx>ndale, IL: SIUP. 

Elbow, P. (1981). Writing with power . New York: Oxford UP. 

Elbow, P. and Belanoff, P. (1989). Sharing and responding . New York: 
Random. 

Gere, A. R. (1987). Writing groups: History, theory, and implications . 
Cariwndale, IL: SIUP. 

Harris, M. (1986). Teaching one-to-one: The writing conference . Urbana, EL: 
NCTE. 

Weiner, H. S. (1986). Collaborative learning in the classroom: A guide to 
evaluation. ££48: 52-61 

Wilbers, S. (1981). The Iowa writers* workshop: Origins, emergence, and 
growth . Iowa City: University of Iowa Press. 
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Writing Journals 

Deckert, A. J. (Fd}ruaiy 1988). Keeping a teacher's writing journal. English 
Journal . 22: 48-50. 

Fulwiler, T., ed. (1988). The journal book . Upper Montclair, NJ: 
Boynton/Cook. 

Mayher, J. S., Lester, N., & Pradl, G. M. (1983). Ti>aminp to write/writing 
to learn . Upper Montclair, NJ: Boyntcm/Cook. 

Newman, J. M. (October 1988). Sharing journals: Conversational mirrors for 
seeing ourselves as learners, writers, and teachers. English Education . 2Q: 
134-156. 



Writing Process: Theory, Research, Practice 

Bishop, W. (1990). Something old, something new: College writing teachers 
and classroom change . Uibana, IL: CCCC/NCTE. 

. (1987). Writing teachers and writing process: Combining theory and 

practice. Arizona English Bulletin. 29.3: 34-41. 

BridweU, L. S. (October 1980). Revising strategies in twelfth grade students* 
transactional writing. BIE, 14: 197-222. 

Cooper, M. (1986). The ecology of writing. CE, 31: 134-142. 

Faigley, L. (October 1986). Competing theories of process. £E, 48: 527-542. 

Flower, L. (1981). Writer-based prose: A cognitive basis for problems in 
writing. CE41: 19-37. 

Flower, L., and Hayes, J. R. (1981). A cognitive process theory of writing. 
CCC, 32: 365-387. 

Harste, V. C, Woodward, V. A., and Burke, C. L. (1984). Tan giL«g g j ytnripg 
and literacy lessons . Portsmouth, NH: Hineman. 

Heath, S. B. (1983). Ways with words: Langua ge. Ufe. and work in 
communities and classrooms. New York: Cambridge UP. 
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Munay, D. (1980). Writing as process: How writing finds its own meaning. 
In T. D(HK)van & B. McClelland (eds.). Eight approaches to teaching 
composition . Urbana, n.: NCTE. 3-20. 

Ronald, K. and Volkmer, J. (1989). Another competing theory of process: The 
students*. IAC2: 81-96. 

Shaughnessy, M. P. (1977). Errors and expectations: A guide for the teacher of 
basic writing . New York: Oxford UP. 

Smith, F. (1983). Writing and the writer . New York: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston. 

Sommers, N. (1980). Revisira strat^es of student writers and experienced 
adult writers. CCC31: 378-388. 



Writing Portfolios and Writing Assessment 

Bartholomae, D. (1983). Writing assignments: Where writing b^ins. In P. 
Stock (ed.) Etam- Upper Montclair: Boynton/Cook. 300-312. 

"Belanoff, P. and Dickson, M., eds. (1991). Portfolio grading: Process and 
QIQdUfit- Portsmouth, NH: Boynton/Cook Hdnemann. 

Bishop, W. (1990). Designing a writing portfolio (;valuation system. The 
English Recnrd 40.2: 21-25. 

Bumham, C. C. (1986). Portfolio evaluation: Room to breathe and grow. In 
C. Bridges (ed.). Training the new teacher of college composition . Urbana, 
IL: NOTE. 125-138. 

Fuller, D. (1988). A curious case of our responding habits: What do we 
respond to and why? IAC&: 88-96. 

Graves, D. (1983). Break the welfare cycle: Let writers choose their topics. 
In P. Stock (ed.) Eforum. Upper Montclair: Boynton/Cook. 98-101. 

Elbow, P. and Belanoff, P. (1986). Portfolios as a substitute for proficiency 
examinations. CCC 37: 336-339. 

Knoblauch, C. H. and Brannon, L. (Fall 1981). Teacher commentary on student 
writing: The state of the art. Freshman English News 10: 1-4. 
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Lindemann, E. (1987). Making and evaluating writing assignments. A rhetoric 
for writing trarto New York: Oxford UP. 191-223. 

Portfolio assessment: An annotated bibliogr^hy. (October 1988). JbSi 
Quarterly 10: 23-24. 

White, E. (1988). Teaching and ag^cftsging wriring San Francisco: Jossey-Bass. 



Writers on Writing 

Coltelli, L. ed. (1990). Winged words. Amftrican TnHian wrifws speaV. 

Lincoln, NE: U of Nebraska P. 

Murray, D. (1990). ShMlK; T .ftaming to write with writers. Portsmouth, NH: 
Boynton/Cook Heinemann. 

Plimpton, G., ed. (1989). Poets at work: The Paris review interviews. 
London: Penguin Books. 
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